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6 'aim,  .Slid,  secure ;  behind  Ingh  convent  lualls, 

These  watch  the  sacred  lamp,  these  watch  and  pray: 

And  it  is  one  urith  them  wlien  evening  falls, 
And  one  with  them  the  cold  return  oj  day. 


Outside,  the  world  is  wild  and  passionate ; 

Man's  weary  laughter  and  his  sick,  despair 
Entreat  at  their  impenetrable  gate: 

They  heed  no  voices  in  their  dream  of  prayer. 

They  saw  the  glory  of  the  world  displayed: 
They  saw  the  bitter  of  it,  and  the  sweet; 

They  \new  the  roses  of  the  world  should  fade. 
And  be  trod  under  b>i  the  hurrying  feet. 

Calm,  sad,  secure:  with  faces  worn  and  mild: 
Surely  their  choice  of  vigil  is  the  best? 

Tea!  for  our  roses  fade,  the  world  is  wild; 
But  there,  beside  the  altar,  there,  is  rest. 

ERNEST  DOWSON 
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"Behind  High  Convent  Walls" 

THE  European  Renaissance  was  compadt  of  many  elements,  among 
which  the  inspiration  of  religion  must  not  be  ignored.  The  age  of 
humanism  was  also  the  time  of  Saint  Theresa  of  Avila,  that  remark' 
able  woman  who  restored  the  primitive  austerity  of  the  Carmelites,  and 
built,  or  caused  to  be  built,  fifteen  monasteries  and  seventeen  convents.  Her 
influence  has  been  vital  across  the  centuries  and  across  the  seas.  Where, 
in  this  country  at  least,  has  it  expressed  itself  more  beautifully,  more  im' 
pressively,  than  in  the  Convent  of  Mount  Carmel,  at  Santa  Clara? 

"To  express  fittingly  in  terms  of  architecture  the  spirit  of  the  convent," 
it  has  been  said  with  justice,  "is  to  engage  the  most  picturesque  resources 
of  design.  A  community  of  women  whose  lives  are  wholly  consecrated  to 
religion  represents  a  domesticity  which  calls  for  unique  and  delicate  expres' 
sion,  with  implications  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  home.  We  find  very 
many  examples  of  the  artistic  romance  of  convent  architecture  in  Europe, 
but  the  typical  convent  of  America  has  little  or  nothing  of  this  charadter." 
When  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  San  Francisco  decided  to  relinquish  their 
cloister  in  the  so'called  "Stevenson  Home,"  and  to  build  in  the  old  Mission 
town  of  Santa  Clara,  Maginnis  5?  Walsh,  of  Boston,  and  Albert  M.  Cauld' 
well,  of  San  Francisco,  were  entrusted  with  the  solution  of  the  architectural 
problem.  They  approached  it  with  a  sensitive  understanding  of  its  diffi' 
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culty;  and  out  of  the  wealth  of  their  artistic  resources  they  solved  it  to  the 
satisfadtion  of  the  most  exadting  demands  of  spirituality  and  femininity. 

In  studying  the  beautiful  result  of  their  work,  one  is  stirred  pleasantly 
to  memories  of  the  Renaissance  in  Spain,  while  at  the  same  time  one  is  not 
permitted  to  forget  the  religious  traditions  that  have  permeated  a  garden' 
spot  of  California  ever  since  the  year  1777,  when  Padre  Tomas  de  la  Peiia 
bapti2,ed  the  first  Indian  neophyte  at  Santa  Clara.  There  is  a  peculiar  pro' 
priety  in  this  combination  of  influences.  For  in  the  calendar  of  Spanish 
saints  there  is  none  who  would  have  appreciated  the  gray 'robed  Junipero 
Serra— "soldier  of  Christ,  adventurer,  artist  and  engineer"— quite  so  thor' 
oughly  as  the  Carmelite  Theresa,  mystic  saint  and  incomparable  builder. 

In  general  plan  the  Carmelite  convent  is  quadrangular,  enclosing  a  patio 
about  eighty 'Seven  feet  square.  The  four  sides  of  the  patio  are  defined  by 
colonnades  that  frame  the  paved  walks  and  cloister  gardens.  The  convent 
strudtures  embrace  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle— north,  east,  and  west. 
The  severity  of  the  quadrangle  is  pleasingly  modified  at  the  northeastern 
corner.  Here  the  east  wing  is  extended  northward  outside  the  quadrangle, 
and  the  north  wing,  similarly,  is  extended  eastward.  The  extension  of  the 
north  wing  provides  a  pavilion  designed  as  an  infirmary.  In  the  northward 
extension  of  the  east  wing  is  the  chapel,  the  bold  forward  thrust  of  this 
\ving  having  been  planned  to  give  the  chapel  a  dominating  and  salient  po' 
sition.  Behind  the  chapel,  in  the  east  wing  proper,  are  the  choir  and  chap' 
ter'room.  Adjoining  the  sandtuary  of  the  chapel,  in  the  north  wing,  are  the 
sacristies,  etc.,  also  the  public  rooms.  These  include  the  "speak'rooms,"  per' 
haps  the  most  pidturesque  feature  of  Carmelite  life.  Here,  and  here  alone, 
the  lifelong  cloistered  seclusion  of  the  nuns  is  slightly  modified,  for  they 
speak  with  outsiders  through  a  veiled  grille,  unseeing  and  unseen.  In  the 
public  lobby  is  another  typical  feature  of  the  rule— the  rota,  or  turn,  a  re 
volving  cylinder  with  shelves,  by  means  of  ^vhich  alms,  in  food  or  money, 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  community.  At  the  end  of  the  north  wing,  where 
it  joins  the  western  side  of  the  convent,  is  a  tourelle,  with  stairs  winding 
upward  to  a  lookout  that  commands  a  view  of  the  beautiful  hills  enclosing 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  south  wing  is  for  the  domestic  life  of  the  con' 
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vent;  here  are  the  refedrory,  kitchen,  recreation-room,  etc.  The  north  and 
south  wings  have  upper  stories  devoted  largely  to  the  cells  of  the  nuns. 

It  is  part  of  the  Carmelite  rule  that  the  convent,  in  architecture  as  in 
every  other  way,  must  be  severely  simple;  whereas  all  the  beauties  of  art 
may  be  lavished  upon  the  chapel,  which  is  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The 
chapel, therefore,  dominates  the  architectural  composition.  Its  exterior  con- 
forms  to  the  rest  of  the  convent  buildings,  except  that  it  is  rich  in  orna- 
ment.  Like  the  other  buildings,  it  has  a  tile  roof  of  blended  hues  that  har- 
moni2,e  into  a  distant  effedt  of  grayish  violet.  This  efFedt— exquisitely  toned 
to  the  brilliant  blue  and  rich  green  of  Santa  Clara  sky  and  trees— was  ob' 
tained  by  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  through  a  careful  selection  of  Cordova 
tile  in  a  scheme  of  russet  brown,  gun-metal,  and  wine  color.  The  walls  are 
plastered  in  a  delicate  pink,  a  charming  background  for  the  Spanish  en- 
tranceway  and  the  ornament  of  the  facade,  all  in  a  light  buff,  thinly  enam- 
eled  terra-cotta  specially  manufactured  at  Lincoln,  California.  Of  terra-cotta 
too,  and  in  the  same  color  scheme,  is  the  belfry,  deliberately  reminiscent  of 
the  belfry  of  the  famous  Carmelite  Convent  at  Avila. 

The  chapel  is  eighty-seven  feet  long  by  thirty -five  feet  wide.  Alternate 
piers  of  terra-cotta  and  columns  of  marble  support  the  lofty  clerestory. 
The  floor  is  brick  in  herringbone  pattern.  The  deep-set  sandtuary  has  a 
magnificent  reredos  with  a  sculptured  group  of  the  Nativity  and  statues 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  and  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  The  twisted  columns 
that  frame  the  Nativity  group  were  copied  from  small  examples  at  the 
country  seat  of  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Saratoga,  California.  The  altar  is  of 
Botticino  marble  with  inlays  of  gilded  carving.  The  floor  of  the  sanclluary 
is  marble.  The  chapel  walls  are  of  cream  plaster  enriched  with  light  buff" 
terra-cotta;  the  pavement  is  dull  red;  the  open  wood  ceiling  is  slightly  mel- 
lowed with  stain.  But  the  reredos  is  luminous  with  a  soft  metallic  luster. 
Thus  the  color  values  of  this  beautiful  chapel  are  gradually  enriched  until 
they  culminate  in  the  glory  of  the  altar. 

On  either  side  of  the  altar  are  grilles  that  permit  the  nuns  to  participate, 
with  no  impairment  of  privacy,  in  the  public  services  conducted  in  the 
chapel.  For  beyond  these  grilles  (and  inaccessible,  of  course,  to  the  public) 


I  '  Carmelite  Convent,  Santa  Clara 


Maginnis  6?  Walsh,  Architedis     A.  M.  Cauldwell,  Associate 


Spanish  Renaissance  and  California  Mission  styles  are  delightfully  blended  in  this  outstanding  example  of  religious  archi' 
tedture,  a  monument  to  an  order  whose  patron.  Saint  Theresa,  was  a  notable  builder  of  convents. 


II  '  Carmelite  Convent,  Santa  Clara 


Maginnis  6?  Walsh,  Architects     A.  M.  Cauldwell,  Associate 


The  chapel  belfry  was  designed  to  recall  that  of  the  famous  Carmelite  convent  at  Avila,  Spain.  It  is  of  terra-cotta,  as  is 
the  fountain  in  the  cloister  garden.  Cordova  tile  covers  all  the  convent  buildings. 
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are  the  choir  and  the  chapterToom,  the  center  of  CarmeHte  life.  Here  the 
nuns  assemblefortheir  community  devotions.  These  rooms, therefore,have 
an  importance  that  called  for  architectural  treatment  in  terms  that  would 
express  austerity  softened  by  the  calm  joy  of  religious  exercises.  The  choir 
is  a  long  room  crowned  with  a  semicircular  vault  of  white  plaster  pierced 
by  high  windows.  The  walls  are  of  brick  in  warm  buff  tone,  the  pavement 
of  dull  red  brick.  The  altar  of  the  choir  is  just  back  of  the  chapel  altar,  set, 
like  the  other,  between  the  communicating  grilles.  Above  it, in  slight  relief, 
is  a  sculptured  composition  of  Saint  Theresa  and  Saint  John  of  the  Cross. 
In  the  happily  mingled  suggestions  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance  and  Call' 
fornia's  Mission  period  that  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  charm  of  this 
convent, terra-cotta  and  roof'tile  play  an  important  part.  As  already  noted, 
Cordova  tile  covers  all  the  buildings.  Terra'cotta  from  the  Lincoln  kilns  of 
Gladding,McBean&PCo.  pervades  the  structure  with  distinctive  effedt.  All 
the  exterior  architectural  detail, including  the  belfry;  the  exterior  trim, cor' 
nices,  cartouche  panels,  finials,  and  all  the  features  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  chapel,  are  of  terra'Cotta.  In  the  interior  of  the  chapel  terra'COtta  was 
again  relied  upon  to  interpret  the  architedts'  dream  of  beauty  in  the  service 
of  rehgion.  All  the  piers,  pilasters,  arches,  doorways,  the  balcony,  cornices, 
frie2;es,  the  columns  and  capitals  (except  the  round  columns  in  marble),  the 
window'ways  and  the  decorative  arches  of  the  sandtuary  are  of  terra'Cotta. 
And  in  the  center  of  the  patio,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  consecrated  clois' 
ter,  there  is  an  exquisite  fountain  of  terra'Cotta. 

...  A  convent  of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites,  where  the  rule  instituted  by  Saint  Theresa  is  still 
preserved  with  all  the  first  rigor  of  the  reformation  brought  about  by  that  illustrious  woman.  .  .  . 
A  large  room  divided  in  two  by  a  grating  covered  with  a  brown  curtain.  .  .  .  The  light  was  so  dim 
that  you  could  scarcely  see  the  black  crucifix,  the  portrait  of  Saint  Theresa,  and  the  picture  of  the  Ma' 
donna  which  adorned  the  gray  parlor  walls.  .  .  .  Here,  as  in  the  grave,  was  there  not  eternal  silence, 
deep  peace — the  sense  of  the  Infinite?  And  besides  this  there  was  the  quiet  and  the  fixed  thought  of 
the  cloister — a  thought  which  you  felt  like  a  subtle  presence  in  the  air.and  in  the  dim  dusk  of  the  room; 
an  all'pervasive  thought  nowhere  definitely  expressed,  and  looming  the  larger  in  the  imagination ;  for 
in  the  cloister  the  great  saying,  "Peace  in  the  Lord,"  enters  the  least  religious  soul 
as  a  living  force. — balzac,  in  "the  duchesse  de  langeais" 
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"Not  many  of  the  house  publications  coming 

to  our  desk  are  really  beautiful.  Many  of  them 

are  practical  and  very  businesslike;  but  once  in 

a  while  a  genuine  beauty  arrives." 

Thus  the  editor  of  Printed  Salesman' 
ship,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  calls 
attention  to  a  fad;  that  is  being  studied 
more  and  more  thoughtfully  all  the  time 
—  the  fadt,  namely,  that  so'called  house 
publications  may  be  made  beautiful  as 
well  as  pradtical,  and  that  in  certain  lines 
beauty  may  be  very  businesslike.  He  is 
speaking  of  Shapes  of  Clay.  "Clay  it- 
self," he  writes,  "is  not  beautiful,  but  clay 
plus  the  brain  and  hand  of  man  becomes 
real  art."  The  realiz;ation  of  this  caused 
Gladding,  McBean  5?  Co.  to  strive  for  as 
much  beauty  as  possible  in  the  presenta- 
tion,  through  Shapes  of  Clay,  of  their 
produces.  The  effort  satisfies  the  editor 
of  Printed  Salesmanship,  who  says : 

In  all  there  are  eight  full-page  illustrations,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  on  the  front  cover.  This  method 
of  showng  by  -wonderful  pictures  the  utility  and 
beauty  of  terra-cotta  is  a  tribute  to  good  photog- 
raphy and  good  photo-engraving,  but  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fad:  that  Taylor  fe?  Taylor,  of  San 


Francisco,  who  printed  this  number,  are  also  en- 
titled to  much  credit  for  doing  full  justice  to  the 
material  given  them. 

Money  invested  in  such  fine  selling  pidures  as 
these  is  surely  put  to  good  use.  We  all  admire  good 
pidiures,  and  this  publication  proves  that  pictures 
may  be  attrad:ive  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  di- 
red:  bearing  upon  the  subjed  in  question. 

Equally  encouraging  is  the  commen- 

dation  of  the  editor  of  Direct  Advertise 

ing,  of  Boston,  the  quarterly  maga2,ine  of 

the  Paper  Makers' Advertising  Club: 

Shapes  of  Clay  is  the  title  of  a  new  house  organ 
from  San  Francisco.  We  are  showing  the  cover 
and  three  pages.  It  is  published  by  Gladding, Mc- 
Bean feP  Co.,  manufadurers  of  architectural  terra- 
cotta and  kindred  clay  produdis.  The  magazine  is 
being  produced  by  Taylor  &'  Taylor,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  an  especially  fine  piece  of  work — one  of 
the  very  best  house  magazines  we  have  seen.  The 
presswork  and  typography  by  Taylor  &  Taylor 
would  win  an  honorable  mention,  if  not  first  prize, 
in  any  exhibition  of  commercial  printing. 

As  a  matter  of  fadt.  Shapes  of  Clay 

has  already  won  more  than  an  honora- 

ble  mention,  as  the  following  communi- 

cation  explains: 

Messrs.  Taylor  &?  Taylor,  404  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco:  Shapes  of  Clay,  submitted  by  you, 
has  been  seleded  as  a  winner  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
Leaders' exhibit.  We  congratulate  you  on  the  fad 
that  out  of  over  1200  specimens  of  printing  sub- 
mitted, the  judges  have  seled:ed  an  example  of 
your  craftsmanship  to  be  part  of  the  exhibit. 

This  letter  came  from  W.  A.  Hentz;, 
director  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Division  of 
the  D.  L.  Ward  Company,  of  Philadel' 
phia,  which  organi2,ed  the  nation-wide 
competition  and  will  send  the  fifty  win- 
ning exemplars  of  craftsmanship  for  ex- 
hibition in  every  large  city  throughout 
the  United  States. 


Carmelite  Convent,  Santa  Clara 


Maginnis  &?  Walsh,  ArchitecSs     A.  M.  Cauldwell,  Associate 


This  charming  nook  that  breaks  the  straight  line  of  the  convent  enclosure,  saved  a  noble  old  elm  whose  foHage  droops 
gracefully  over  the  delicate  pink  of  plastered  wall  and  the  mellowed  hues  of  Cordova  tile  coping. 


IV  '  Carmelite  Convent,  Santa  Clara 


Maginnis  6?  Walsh,  Architects     A.  M.  Cauldwell,  Associate 


Nuns  vo'wed  to  lifelong  seclusion  from  the  world  pace  the  noble  colonnades  that  surround  the  cloister  garden,  going  from 

their  cells  to  religious  exercises  in  choir  and  chapter-room. 


V  '  Carmelite  Convent,  Santa  Clara 


Maginnis  &?  Walsh,  Architects     A.  M.  Cauldwell,  Associate 


In  this  beautiful  chapel  the  balcony,  all  piers,  pilasters,  arches,  doorways,  cornices,  friezes,  window-ways,  columns  and  capitals 
(except  the  round  columns  in  marble)  illustrate  the  plasticity  of  terra-cotta. 


VI  •  Carmelite  Convent,  Santa  Clara 


Maginnis  &?  Walsh,  Architects     A.  M.  Cauldwell,  Associate 


Terra'cotta  from  the  Lincoln  kilns  of  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co.  was  chosen  as  the  most  fitting  medium  for  the  decorative 
arches  that  frame  the  sancftuary,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  in  the  United  States. 


VII  '  Carmelite  Convent,  Santa  Clara 


Maginnis  i^  Walsh,  Architects     A.  M.  Cauldwell,  Associate 


Austerity  elsewhere,  but  opulent  beauty  in  the  chapel — this  is  the  rule  architects  must  observe  in  designing  a  Carmelite 
convent.  All  the  richness  of  this  decorative  detail  is  rendered  in  terra'cotta. 


VIII  '  Carmelite  Convent,  Santa  Clara 


Maginnis  65?  Walsh,  Architects     A.  M.  Cauldwell,  Associate 


The  strong  shado'ws  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  sunshine  love  to  lurk  in  the  recesses  and  deep  reveals  of  this  chapel  facade, 
■which  has  been  called  "a  sacred  lyric  melodious  -with  terra-cotta." 
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Terra  Cotta   '    Roofing  Tile 

Face  Brick:  Bric\for  buildings  and  mantels 

Faience  and  Quarry  Tile:  Tile,  glazed  and  unglazed, 
for  floors,  walls,  bathrooms,  terraces  and  mantels 

Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Pipe  for  sewage,  drainage  and  irrigation: 

Conduit  pipe,  culvert  pipe,  drain  tile,  grease  traps, 

flush  tan\s,  segmental  sewer  bloc\s 

Fire-Clay  Chimney  Pipe:  Chimney  tops,  flue  linings,  gas  flues 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Tile:  Fire  clay, fire'bric\  dust 

Laundry  Trays,  Kitchen  Sinks 

Garden  Pottery  and  Furniture:  Vases,  benches,  urns, 
fountains,  pedestals,  sun  dials  and  bird  baths 


No.  5 

Madonna  and  Child  in  Terra-Cotta 

The  figures  are  in  white  against  a  Delia  Robbia 

blue  background;  the  wreath  in  white 

touched  with  gold. 
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